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THE LIBERAL ARTS 
RIDE THE WAVE’ 


Ir seems good to us of Miami University 
to be reminded from time to time that 
Wabash College, this foster-child of ours, 
still venerates its founders. It gives rare 
pleasure to me, Miami’s president, to have 
even a sort of ex-officio part in the instal- 
lation ceremonies of your new administra- 
tive head. I know he is all right. The 
day of his appointment I sat at a banquet 
with a number of his friends and brothers 
in Beta Theta Pi who were celebrating the 
dedication of their centennial campanile 
on the Miami They had 
heard the news and were jubilant. So 
much so that they promptly convinced me, 
a hardened member of DKE who had al- 
ways discounted Beta pronouncements, 
that President Sparks was to be the man of 
the hour. I congratulate him and all of 
you, for the hour sorely needs good men. 

Of course wars and international erises 
are nothing new to Miami and Wabash. 
We have lived through several in our day, 
thank you. In 1862, with the war between 
the states well under the Miami 
Monthly printed this complaint : ‘‘The pau- 
city of students has not in the least inter- 
fered with the operations of the college. 

Lessons have been just as long and 
the professors as unintermitting in their 
endeavors. Grading has been as carefully 
observed as previously and war has had no 


campus. just 


way, 


1 Presented at the inauguration of Frank Hugh 
Sparks as president of Wabash College, October 
25, 1941. 


By 
A. H. UPHAM 
PRESIDENT, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
effect on the number of zeros. In a word, 
our number but not our equanimity has 
Students but 
War may go on but so 


been disturbed. may stop 
college does not. 
does Miami University. As long as one 
man remains, there are eight professors to 
teach him.’’ I do not to add that 


these eight were the entire faculty of that 


need 


day. 

War may go on, but so does Miami Uni- 
versity, or Wabash College, or 500 other 
colleges all over our land, which are keep- 
ing the faith and holding high the white 
torch of learning and creative imagination. 
The obvious rejoinder, for 1862 or 1941, is 
Why shouldn’t they ? 
cent book, ‘‘ Reveille in Washington,”’ 


As we read the re- 
it is 
quite clear that this country of ours seemed 
to be in a much worse way in 1862 than our 
prophets of direst doom ean make it now. 
Miami went on, as Wabash went on; and 
out of a dwindling student body graduated 
among others a United States senator, a 
ereat author of Sunday School literature, 
United States 
Japan and a founder of the University of 
Southern California. Wabash, I am sure, 
did as much or more. Perhaps, amid the 


ministers to Portugal and 


hatreds and prejudices war engenders, we 


need these fair-minded, truth-pursuing 
colleges more than ever. 

there is no 
Sut 


more and more, in the past twelve months, 


In this academie audience 


reason to debate such a proposition. 


I have been disturbed by the slight concern 
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with which many of our citizens seem will- 
ing to forego the blessings of our American 
least for 


system of higher education, at 


other people’s sons. There is much to be 


said on their side. Our own high priests 
have tithed anise and cumin and have dis- 
paraged each other’s doctrines until the lay 
mind The 
most vividly effective interpreters of college 
life have the the comic 
strip. The Marx Brothers went to college— 
So did Mr. Jiggs’s son. Ambi- 


tious parents send children to our colleges 


is confused and discouraged. 


been sereen and 


and how? 


so they may meet the ‘‘best people.’’ Every 
fall alert merchandisers vie with Esquire 
and Mademoiselle in offering 
only students or nitwits would be seen wear- 


wardrobes 


ing. In a recent address General Hershey 
of the Selective Service told of walking over 
a great university campus with members of 
the faculty. They admitted, as what pro- 
fessor wouldn’t, that there were many stu- 
dents in attendanee who should not be 
there! 

Now we are staging a defense picture. 
The 
things indicated are tanks and explosives 


Wars are not won, we 


We have a harrowing preview of war. 


and super bombers. 
realize, with soft speeches, even quotations 
from the classics. We are urged to enlarge 
the shops, even if it means to close the eol- 
leges. Students are in the throes of what 
an Indiana edueator called the ‘‘academie 


They are referred to in seathing 


’ 


jitters.’ 


terms as ‘‘softies,’’ a ‘‘privileged class.’ 


Most of them not 
when jobs were to be had for the asking; 


ean remember a time 


now they are offered everywhere at fabu- 


lous figures. Since President Roosevelt’s 


open letter of August, 1940, there has been 


practically no publie statement from high 


military authorities urging stu- 
There 


eivil or 
dents to persist in their education. 
was a recent letter, also by the President, 
urging the value of more education look- 
ing toward But what of the 
longer look toward a long-time period of 


defense. 
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reconstruction for which we all hope and 
pray? 

As I see it, something is happening in 
our higher education not unlike what hap- 
pened back in 1862, when the famous Mor- 
rill Act was passed by Congress. Then a 
war The great American West 
was still in process of being won. The 
sciences had developed rapidly as a body 
of discipline, but our colleges stopped short 
of making them practicable. This Morrill 
Act provided for the creation of colleges 
of agriculture and mechanie arts in every 
state of the union, colleges where the chil- 


Was on. 


dren of the common people could study the 
application of our growing scientifie knowl- 
edge to the processes of life. One result 
of this was a conflict of educational ideals 
between old-line liberal-arts colleges and 
this new nondescript brood which has per- 
sisted for seventy-five years. I have lived 
in the midst of this conflict all my profes- 
sional life. I breathed a great sigh of re- 
lief a year ago at the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Bevis, of Ohio State University, when 
President Conant, of Harvard University, 
publicly and with rare courage expressed 
ereat appreciation for the agricultural col- 
leges and what they have done for educa- 
tion. An epoch of educational struggle 
seemed to be ending. 

What did the colleges of liberal arts do 
in this period? Some heroically closed 
their eyes and stagnated. Others, recog- 
nizing that this was America, a new land 
of unbroken pathways, sought to interpret 
this new and uncouth learning in the light 
of their traditional ideals and make the 
most of it. In many respects they are now 
very different from the liberal-arts colleges 
of 1860, and—may I whisper it ?—more like 
the agricultural colleges. Look up your 
Wabash catalogue of 1860 and contemplate 
the course of study there. Then compare 
the course offerings in your shiny new 
catalogue of 1941. What I am trying to 
say is that really liberal education in a 
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changing world is not static but constantly 
in motion toward better things. It is 
Janus-faced and looks before and after. 
Here in what, for the world at least, is 
a war year, the public looks once more upon 
our edueational system and says, ‘‘It is not 
enough.’’ Our sciences have progressed 
remarkably but they must give us greater 
instruments of destruction, more synthetic 
substances we can grow in crops, more en- 
joyment of life if ever again we get a 
chance to live it. Our social studies have 
evolved and grown complex but they have 
yet to teach men how to live together. An- 
other West is being won, the great wilder- 
ness of human relationships. To compass 
this new world we shall need ever faster 
transportation and un- 
dreamed-of developments of aviation and 
the radio. So, ecomplacently, men urge 
their children by the thousands out of the 
Through in- 


communication, 


colleges and into industry. 
dustry, they say, moves the wave of the 
future. 

Somehow we must find means to assure 
ourselves and the public that our colleges 
will ride this wave. The liberal-arts col- 
leges have something to contribute to these 
processes that nothing else but the church 
has to offer. They have the spiritual val- 
ues, the ideals, the creative imagination. 
And believe me, no practical, utilitarian 
can get very far without these 
things. Our colleges adjusted themselves 
to the practical philosophy of the agricul- 
tural colleges and learned of them. But 
this philosophy steadily became less strictly 
practical and more steeped in culture 
through counter influences from the liberal 
arts. 

We have enjoyed much intellectual gym- 
nastics with this expression, ‘‘a liberal 
education.’’ The old Negro spiritual says, 
‘Everybody talk about Heaven aint 
a-goin’ there.’’ Likewise not every college 
that talks largely of liberal education of- 
fers it or even has acquaintance with it. 


system 


’ 
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It is a long leap from the ‘‘artes liberales’’ 
of the Roman empire, which were merely 
the intellectual disciplines approved for 
the free citizen, to the liberalizing, eulture- 
producing educational program we asso- 
ciate with these words to-day. The whole 
basie conception of the word ‘‘liberal’’ has 
Now 
in this civilization we will give our lives to 


changed and changed for the better. 


preserve, there are no slaves; we are all 
free men, and this education is for all of 
us. It broadens us at the same time that 
it lifts us up. It gives play to our imagi- 
nation and throws the white light of ideal- 
ism on all our practical routine. 

Suppose, as seems to be the case, that we 
are at another crisis in American higher 
education. Suppose as in 1862 we are 
forced once more to turn to the left. (I 
assume that call it the left.) 
The vast developments in applied science 
brought about by war will be with us after 
that 
harder, more material world, it will need 
all the more the 
culture. If it is an exhausted, half-dead 
world, as at the end of the dark ages, there 


will be all the greater need for our kind of 


we should 


war is over. If this comes to be a 


softening influences of 


a renaissance. If we grow more material- 
istic, more utilitarian in our teaching, it 
will matter less if thereby we have greater 
opportunity to keep the faith for our stu- 
dents in these finer things of life we eall 
our own. 

As the 
urges upon all our colleges more serious em- 


pressure of the national crisis 
phasis on certain sciences or the offering of 
new courses alien to our programs, it is my 
judgment that we should try in every way 
to meet the demand. 
see our army fliers get preliminary train- 


I would much rather 


ing in civilian-pilot courses with free ae- 


cess to other college subjects, than to have 
them admitted directly to army camps on 
the basis of an eighth-grade examination, 
and there taught Spanish by 
drawn from the WPA. 


instructors 


No, let’s try to 
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But 
let us continue to push our work in the 


meet these new emergency demands. 
humanities for all it is worth. Ten years 
Miami new 
the 


next year we created a School of Fine Arts. 


or more ago inaugurated a 


School of Business Administration ; 
This year we have instituted a new course 


in aeronautics in our College of Liberal 
Arts. 


ruished American poet as fellow in creative 


We have also brought in a distin- 
literature. I think this will illustrate my 
point. 

This 


educational program to correspond to, or 


well-considered evolution in our 
even to anticipate, our changing world rep- 
the 
higher education long ago became unique 
We need 


not apologize for American higher educa- 


resents American way. American 


and this will help to keep it so. 
tion any more than for our American way 


of life. 
up in our American wilderness is distine- 


The liberal edueation which grew 


tively the education for free men—free in 
their ideas, free in speech, free in their 
possibilities for development. It was new 
on a new continent and of all systems it 
alone gives promise for the future. 

Our recently appointed Minister to Aus- 
tralia, after thirty-four years of diplomatie 
service, has said a very heartening thing. 
‘* American ideas,’’ he declared, ‘‘ will lead 
the world for 4,000 vears. This war is the 
last stand of the old order against Ameri- 

ideas. All the 
No American can travel in 
The 
wave of the future lies right here in the 
United States and the funny part is that 


ean ways and world is 
watching us. 


other countries without seeing that. 


everybody in the world knows it but us.’”’ 
This is the kind of language the world 

used to expect of Americans. It echoes 

vet every time an American character finds 


his way into a European novel. But in the 


recent past we have grown self-conscious 
All of 
us know how deeply foreign countries are 
They may be 


and have been shamed into silence. 


aware of this land of ours. 
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envious or eynical or sunk in misunder- 
standing. If they speak through dictators 
it may be just a case of inferiority complex. 
But they know that America was founded 
on a doctrine of hope and opportunity, and 
no coterie of international bandits can per- 
suade them otherwise. 

It is just dawning on us that these for- 
eign lands look to us as natural leaders in 
whatever time of reconstruction les ahead. 
Twenty-five years ago a surly old Scotch- 
man in an English pension floored me with 


”*__he said 


one sentence. ‘‘You Americans 
—‘you’re nothing but a nation of mon- 
grels!’’ This came vividly back to me the 
other day when I read in the Saturday 
Evening Post the instructions issued to 


young British aviation cadets coming to 


, 


train in this country. These are printed in 
a little pamphlet, ‘‘Notes for your gui- 
dance,’’ from which I quote this para- 


graph: 


The American people are the nearest approach to 
what we have never seen—a European. There are 


no real Europeans, only Frenchmen, Germans, 


Swedes and so on. But America has been enriched 
by immigration and from all the chief strains in 
Europe; and although there are pools of unassimi 
lated Italians or central Europeans here and there, 
and three million Jews in New York, the mixing 
goes on and a stable population of fairly fixed pro- 
portions of rather varied types of men is in sight. 


Here you have it—the realization of the 
dreams of years for a united friendly 
Europe and it is found here in America. 
This year, on college campuses all over the 
land, students are getting together in little 
conference groups to consider what they 
can contribute to a revitalized and better 
world after the war. Unlike some of their 
elders they do not eringe and tremble when 
the blatant beasts of Europe fulminate 
about decayed democracy and a new order. 
They know they are the new order, the 
order of free men; not yet perfected, slowed 
up for a time by the greatest counter-attack 
in history, but still the new order. Let us 
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not laugh at their optimism. Even if they 
are tragically wrong and our freedoms 
should be temporarily blotted out, they 
would be the seed of a martyr brood that 
will never give in. 

So, Mr. President, we congratulate you 
in sineere faith that it will be your privilege 
to ride this wave of the future together with 
your students and all the young free souls 
of America. I did some wave-riding onee. 
It was in Honolulu, on the beach at Wai- 


kiki. We were in an outrigger canoe, with 


SOCIAL AND USEFUL 
COLLEGE CLASSES 


A Program from Four Faults. 
at professional meetings are very properly 
limited to fifteen or twenty minutes; what 
most men have to say ean be said in that 
time, and the audience finds it difficult to 
Yet the average stu- 
dent has to sit passively and listen to fifteen 


Papers 


stand them longer. 


hours a week of much less carefully pre- 
pared material, from these same faculty 
members. It is hard to see how he bears it. 

The president of the university, on-whose 
staff the writer is, remarked recently that 
at the commencement reception for seniors 
he had found students who had been in the 
same college four years but never met. 
And he expressed his concern over such a 
situation. A study by one of the writer’s 
students showed approximately twenty per 
cent. of seniors with practically no social 
life. 
of elementary- and 
showed inability to get along with people 
and social ineptitude to be major factors. 
In view of the meager experience of some 
of these students, their later difficulties in 
community and pupil relationships may 
well be anticipated. Thus a recent survey 
of 325 college of education underclassmen 
showed 23 per cent. who had never had any 
dealing with children or 


Research regarding causes of failure 


high-school teachers 


experience in 
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the 
Somehow they got their timing wrong, and 


two brown native boys at paddles. 
before I knew it the wave we should have 
ridden was riding us. I swaliowed most of 
the next wave, and when they finally fished 
me from the drink, I was a wetter and wiser 
man. I had learned that this thing of tim- 
ing is all-important. You must know when 
to ride with the current and when to paddle 
as if the devil was after vou. I suspect that 
this technique is quite as important for him 


who rides the wave of the future. 


By 
SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


24 per cent. had never done 
had 


never been outside their home states; 6 per 


adolescents ; 


any work of any kind; 8 per cent. 


cent. had never been away from home over- 


night.! 
School superintendents charge — that 
teacher-training programs are impractical. 


their 
life with philosophical and academic rather 


Young teachers begin professional 
than realistic and concrete understanding 
of school problems, and with all too little 
experience in doing the various tasks a 
teacher needs to do. 

In these times of depression and national 
emergency, school facilities and staff are 
often found inadequate for carrying for- 
ward many special types of work generally 


Many 


-faculty members 


agreed upon as desirable. colleges 
have similar difficulties 
lack time or facilities for the preparation 
and grading of tests and examinations, for 
bringing together illustrative material. 

In short, teacher-preparation programs 
are often passive, unsocial and impractical. 
Schools and colleges need help. The thesis 
of this paper is simply this: College classes 
(as in educational psychology) should be 

1The writer is indebted to Kenneth Clark, Roy 
Doty and John Wallen for certain material in this 


paper. 
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And 
in so doing they would no longer remain 
Put four 


deficiencies together, and they become a 


able to render certain types of help. 
passive, unsocial or impractical. 
program ! 


The Program. 


and has been 


Now to illustrate how this 
can be done. The course 
in educational psychology at the writer’s 
institution meets five days a week in sec- 
tions of about thirty, in a room in which 
most of the floor space is taken with round 
tables seating six—tables cast off by one of 
the college dormitories as beyond repair 


Also 


boc ykeases, 


and fixed up by a student assistant. 


in the room are student-made 
cabinets containing sample tests and pro- 
fessional journals and three showcases for 
the display of exhibits related to topies 


The 


with charts showing data discussed in the 


under discussion. walls are covered 
course, and also brown paper murals and 
pictures of children and schools. In short, 
the room is, In every way possible, arranged 
as an informal, social workroom—not a 
lecture or recitation room. 

It is emphasized to the students that 
Groups around the 
time to 


From time to time around each table the 


work is to be social. 


tables are changed from time. 
students are asked to introduce themselves 
to each other.’ And sundry special projects 
and undertakings are often carried forward 
by several working together. Every stu- 
dent at some time during the quarter makes 
a brief class report, introducing himself to 


the class first. Trips to schools or institu- 


tions are made together. In short, the 
program is deliberately (even ostenta- 
tiously) social. There is not the old 


dichotomy : classes in which students learn, 
and extracurricular activities in which they 
Rather it is thought desir- 


able that these young people get acquainted 


vet acquainted. 


in connection with their preparation for 


their professional careers. It is hoped not 


only that they will be acquainted by the 
time of the senior reception, but that a con- 
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tinuing professional acquaintance may thus 
be begun. 

Service experience begins within the class 
itself. The charts, murals, scrapbooks and 
other materials used in the course have 
almost all been made by the students. 
They help in preparing the questions for 
certain quizzes and in grading certain 
papers. Ways in which the service reaches 
beyond the classroom may best be indicated 
An elementary-school prin- 
cipal wished a reading survey of his school. 
from a of the 
course visited the school and gave the tests, 


by examples. 


Twelve students section 
which were then graded in class by all the 
students in this section. A visit was made 
to the Bureau of Juvenile Research, follow- 
ing which three students arranged to help 
on certain afternoons on the playground 
and in record-keeping. Fourteen students 
helped in a survey of an orphan’s home, 
staying there two days (through one 
night), aiding in the work and becoming 
familiar with the institution’s program and 
equipment. Then each one of these stu- 
dents reported his or her experiences to 
one section of the course. 

And how about the instructional pro- 
gram in the midst of all this socializing and 
service work? No effort is made to ‘‘cover 
everything in class.’’ The students can 
read; and the reading matter is believed 
sufficiently clear, so that boresome review of 
it in the classroom is not needed. The pur- 
poses of the class meetings are to provide 
opportunity for discussion among the stu- 
dents as well as with the instructor, 
observation (as on such trips as above men- 
tioned), acquaintance with sundry educa- 
tional materials and experience in doing 
certain types of work related to topies in 
the course and similar to what is done by 
teachers. 

Outcomes. The values of such programs 
ean evidently not be determined by con- 
ventional tests or grades. Very simple, 
direct methods of evaluation seemed best. 
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First of all, regarding acquaintance and 
social adjustment. At the beginning and 
end of the quarter in this and certain other 
courses students were asked to list the 
names of others in the class known to them 
and to write a ‘‘thumb-nail 


In this course, growth of 


by name 
sketeh’’ of each. 
acquaintance was over twice as great as in 
More important was the 
In the aver- 


the average class. 
nature of this acquaintance. 
age class students tended to be known 
because of some superficial or disagreeable 
characteristic. One had red hair. Another 
talked too much. 


about 


3ut in this course infor- 
classmates was much more 
worth something about 


hobbies, friends and professional interests. 


mation 
while—included 


However, an adequate socialization pro- 
gram involves more than gaining some 
information about other students. There 
should be an active development of ac- 
quaintance, ability to work together and 
adjustment in sundry personal relation- 
In this connection, the writer wishes 
much-neglected inade- 


ships. 
to stress certain 
quacies of the conventional guidance pro- 
gram, and point out how these inadequacies 
may, in such a program as above described, 
be overcome. 

In the conventional guidance program, 
the one technique for obtaining informa- 
tion is the interview, and the one methodol- 
ogy for adjustment is counsel in the inter- 
view. The inadequacies of both these 
methods need stressing. The interview (an 
adolescent college student across a desk 
from a faculty member in an office, the two 
of them by themselves) constitutes a highly 
artificial and special situation. Under such 
circumstances the adolescent often closes 
up and tells little, or he may revel in the 
situation and tell more than all. How the 
student really does behave with others of 
his own age and of both sexes, in a variety 
of situations and over a period of time— 
all these factors can not adequately be 
determined by interview, and come to the 
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usual guidance officer, if they come at all, 
But in a 
socialized-activity program the instructor 


only at second or third hand. 


has an opportunity to observe the student 
with reference to most, if not all, of these 
characteristics. The situation is social; it 
is diverse. 
And with trips and other activities 


There are sundry people pres- 
ent. 
there are sundry situations in which the 
student is observed. 

Further, the socialized-activity program 
presents various means for dealing with 
The 
Helpful social situations 


personnel problems. instructor can 
help as needed. 
can be arranged—as bringing certain stu- 


The 


aid of another student can be quietly en- 


dents together at a table or on a trip. 


For instance, a girl was observed 
Other 
It was arranged 


listed. 
working by herself, shy and aloof. 
students did not like her. 
that this girl should work at a table with 
several lively, 
would be tolerant of her and bring her out. 


friendly youngsters who 


A trip to a school interested her. To make 
a long story short, by the end of the quarter 
the The regular 
counseling program of the university had 


she was one of eroup. 
not located this girl as a social problem. 
If it had, simply counseling with her would 
hardly have disposed of her difficulties— 


might only have high-lighted them. In this 
socialized course, her problem was both 


located and dealt with. 


1So important have these values seemed that, b« 
ginning this year, the first course in elementary 
general psychology and the course in educational 
psychology are to be given as one unit in these re 
spects, that the same instructor and the same group 
And 
emphasis throughout will be put upon such a per 
Experiments of the Lewin 


will be kept together for the two courses. 


sonnel-social program. 
and Moreno types are planned. That is, patterns 
of social relationships and their effects on domi 
nance, cooperativeness, regressive or integrative be 
havior and leadership can be studied, and construe- 
tive action taken in the group. It is believed that 
a very valuable and largely unique contribution can 
be made to personnel work by such a set-up. And 


this program will be geared in with the more formal 
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But the values of the socialization were 
the 


Anonymous statements 


unadjusted 
the 


students about the course at the end of it 


not confined to special 


cases. from 
were unanimous in approval of the social- 
ization and included such remarks as, ‘‘The 


feature of the course was the social- 
, 


best 
ized, informal relationships in the class.’ 
Another student said, ‘‘I have made a lot 
of new friends.’’ 

Now for the 
ready mentioned, the classroom where this 


service program. As al- 
course is given has been equipped almost 
entirely by the students, and some of the 
work of the course (as paper-grading and 
The 


possibilities of service to public schools and 


quiz-making) is carried on by them. 


state institutions can be best shown by the 
work of a section which made special trial 
of service projects, taught by Roy Doty. 
It was estimated by him that a total of 60 
man-days of work were thus given to such 
real undertakings by this one section of 34 
School 
staff both reported that the work was excel- 
lent. Did the students feel exploited? On 
the the which 
went farthest in service work, every stu- 


survey 


. 


students. principals and 


contrary, even in section 
dent approved, and 60 per cent. voted the 
service program the most valuable part of 
the course. Perhaps students are a great 
undiscovered resource for constructive work 
of sundry types. 

It was implied at the beginning of this 


Events. 
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paper that, in the conventional class, the 
instructor talked too much and the students 
too little. How much did the students talk 
in their socialized-service sections? Did 
they perhaps talk too much—and irrele- 
vantly—as about last night’s date? One of 
the instructors (John Wallen) by a simple 
procedure obtained a record of the number 
of times each student said something, and 
the relevancy of his remarks, during sample 
elass hours. Students participated four 
times as often during discussions about the 
tables as in informal instructor-led discus- 


sions. And although the number of ir- 
relevant remarks around the tables was 


greater, the percentage was exactly the 
same. 

Finally, as to the effect of this program 
as shown by conventional measures of the 
outcomes of instruction. On objective final 
examinations socialized-service sec- 
tions scored almost exactly the same as 
other sections taught in more conventional 
fashion. 

In short, it is argued that by a socialized- 
service program a college course may be 
made into a distinctively valuable socializ- 
ing-personnel instrument, a widely useful 
service agency (often less of a burden on 
the instructor than if taught in conven- 
tional fashion) and a means of instruction 
which is in many respects far more valu- 
able than with a conventional instructional 
procedure. 


these 





THE SAN FRANCISCO PROGRAM OF 
THE AASA 

As at present planned, the 72d annual con- 

vention of the American Association of School 





personnel work of the college. The two courses to- 
gether will constitute a laboratory in applied social 
psychology, continuing long enough for real 
acquaintanee and eonstruective work with each stu- 


a social being doing useful things in a 


dent as 


group. 


Administration will open for registration on 
Saturday, February 23. Meetings of allied or- 
ganizations will also be held on that day, and 
at 4:30 p.m. the CBS program, “People’s Plat- 
form,” will be broadeast under the direction of 
Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. On Sunday, 
there will be two vesper services, at one of 
which, in addition to the musical program, the 
Reverend Bruce Baxter, bishop of the Methodist 
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Chureh for the Portland area, will speak; the 
other, also begun with musie, will be addressed 
by Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta. 

Monday morning’s program will include the 
following addresses: “Edueation for a Free Peo- 
ple,” Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; “The Con- 
tribution of Edueation to the Winning of the 
War,” George D. Strayer, professor of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
“The Role of the Schools in the Present Emer- 
gency,” Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia. The afternoon will be 
devoted to group discussions, for which ten dif- 
ferent topics are listed. In the evening, a 
patriotie revue, “Listen, Mr. Speaker,” will be 
presented by the schools of Oakland. 

Tuesday morning’s session will have “Morale 
Juilding” as its central theme: “In Britain,” 
Sir Gerald Campbell, director general, British 
Information Services (New York City); “In 
America,” Rabbi Hillel Silver, the Temple 
(Cleveland); “In Our Schools and Colleges,” 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
A business meeting will conclude 

In the there 
group discussions on ten topics. 

“Health in the Schools” is the 
Wednesday morning’s session, with addresses on 


Commissioner of 
Edueation. 
will be 


the session. afternoon 


theme of 


“Health and National Defense,” Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president, Stanford University, and 
“Health and the Home,” Mrs. Willie Snow 


Ethridge, author, Louisville, Ky. A panel dis- 
cussion of “Health in Schools” will follow. On 
Wednesday morning, too, CBS’s School of the 
Air of the Americas will broadcast a program 
“prepared with a view to promoting goodwill 
among the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Group discussions, covering this time thirteen 
topies, will occupy the afternoon hours. On 
Wednesday evening, under the general topie, 
“America and the Far East,” there will be ad- 
dresses on “China To-day,” Chih-Tsing Feng, 
consul-general of the Republic of China, and 
“The Japanese Menace,” Walter H. Judd, au- 
thority on the Orient. Chinese musie will be 
presented by Chinese pupils of the San Fran- 
cisco public schools. 

On Thursday morning, James M. Spinning, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester (N. Y.), 
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will present the report of the committee on 
resolutions, and, on the topic, “America’s Des- 
tiny,’ addresses will be given by Robert G. 
Sproul, president, University of California, on 
“The Edueational Outlook,” and by Lewis B. 
Hershey, director, Selective Service System, on 
“Selective Service and the Schools.” Under the 
chairmanship of A. L. Threlkeld, superinten 
dent of schools, Montelair (N. J.), a symposium 
on “Youth Programs for a Free People” will be 
the feature of Thursday afternoon’s program. 
Among the participants are listed: George D. 
Stoddard, College, the State 
University of Iowa; Spaulding, 
dean, Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard 


dean, Graduate 


Francis T. 


University; DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis; John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; James Marshall, president, Board 
of Education, New York City, and Alonzo G. 
Grace, Connecticut State Commissioner of Edu 
cation. 

Presiding at one or more of the general ses 
sions will be W. Howard Pillsbury, superinten- 
dent of schools, Schenectady (N. Y.), president, 
AASA; Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, John L. Bracken, 


superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mo. 


and 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 

THe AATC will meet at the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, February 20-21. George A. 
Selke, president, State Teachers College (St. 
Cloud, Minn.), and president of the association, 
announces the following as among the speakers: 


Sheldon E. Davis, president, State Normal Col 
lege (Dillon, Mont.) ; Alonzo F. Myers, chairman 
of the department of higher education, New York 
Jall State 


Roberts, 


University; L. A. Pittenger, president, 

Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.); A. C. 
president, San Francisco State College; William F. 
Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Frank W. Thomas, president, Fresno State 
College; S. H. Whitley, president, State Teachers 
College (Commerce, Tex.) ; Aubrey Williams, diree- 


tor, NYA, and George F. Zook, president, ACE, 


The usual joint meeting with other organiza- 
tions interested in teacher edueation will be held 


Saturday afternoon. On Saturday evening 
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there will be a diseussion of the “School for 


Executives,” which is now an actuality. Roscoe 
LL. West, president, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Trenton), is chairman of the committee 


in charge of the development of this school. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
EXPLAINS ITS WARTIME POLICY 
THe executive committee of the North Central 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

holding in Chicago, January 10, its first meeting 

entry of the United States into the 


to all schools that are members 


since the 
war, has sent 
of the 


tude of the association toward special adjust- 


association a statement “as to the atti- 


ments of programs within schools or colleges to 
The gist of the 


nessage is that, while normal school programs 


meet emergency conditions.” 


“should be disturbed as little as possible” and 
youth should be kept in school unless the emer- 
gency demands their “engaging in other activi- 
ties,” the committee expects every school and 
college to devote its energies and resources to 
the service of the nation, but in doing so to 
adhere “to certain fundamentals”: namely, (1) 
“that 
templated, every effort should be made to insure 


where acceleration of programs is con- 
that there be no loss in quality of work” and 
(2) “that in any program of speeding up school 
work there be no evidence of ‘dilution’ and that 
what is set forth to be done be kept on such a 
basis that it can be done thoroughly and well.” 

The North Central Association, the statement 


member 


concludes, will “eneourage and aid” 
schools in adjusting their programs to econdi- 
tions developed by the war, and it directs the 
Board of Review and the Committee of Seven 


to “counsel with school administrators” of 
higher institutions and seeondary schools, re- 
spectively, if they “may wish to make adjust- 
ments which may seem to be technically in vari- 
North 


Their “effectiveness,” in the opinion of 


anee with Central Association regula- 
tions.” 
the association, “will depend on adherence to 
principles which hold as true in times of war 


as they do in times of peace.” 
SOME ACADEMIC BY-PRODUCTS OF 
THE WAR 
Tue world conflict is opening up programs 


in the colleges, many of which are new in con- 
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cept and in the ends toward which they are 
directed. 

At Hunter College (New York), 
ample, as announced by Gordon G. Darken- 


for ex- 


wald, instructor in meteorology, in The New 
York Times, January 11, weather observing 
has become an important part of the training of 
women, in order that they may take the places 
of men ealled to war service. The course is 
required for. those intending to qualify as air- 
plane hostesses, airport secretaries and_ horti- 
The registrants are taught “simple 
the use of in- 


culturists. 
and direct weather observing,” 
struments and ‘devices to measure relative hu- 
midity, wind velocity, wind direction and tem- 
the 


weather 


perature weather forecasting and 


construction and interpretation of 
“Weather women” are eligible to be- 


Weather 


maps.” 
come junior observers in the U. S. 
Bureau. 

The University of Pittsburgh, which has set 
up 58 courses for the government, among which 
are courses in drafting, civil and chemical engi- 
neering, highway engineering and machine de- 
sign, has opened all these courses to women, has 
already enrolled 20 in the drafting course and, 
according to L. C. MeCandliss, head of civil 
engineering at the university, expects to add 
hundreds to these at the beginning of the see- 
ond semester. 

An intensive free course to train women for 
supervisory posts in defense industries, “the 
first full-time program of its kind in the coun- 
try,” has just been announced by the University 
of Chicago. The course will be given on an ex- 
perimental basis in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Edueation. It is designed to fit women 
to fill positions not only as accountants, secre- 
taries and general clerks, but also as adminis- 
trators, supervisors, analysts, cost and payroll 
clerks and personnel supervisors. 

At the University of Kansas, women will have 
an opportunity to participate in the program of 
vocational rehabilitation of service men 
wounded or disabled in the present war, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Deane W. Malott, 
chancellor of the university. By adding a course 
in occupational therapy for women as part of 
its speeded-up war program, the university “be- 
comes one of only six schools in the United 
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States from which registered certificates may 
be obtained.” The course will be under the 
supervision of Marjorie Whitney, chairman of 
the department of design, and of the University 
of Kansas hospitals in Kansas City. 

The University of Minnesota, as the presi- 
dent, Walter C. Coffey, declared in a letter to 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, will use its “re- 
sources of equipment and manpower to the limit 
in defending our form of government and all 
that it stands for.” In December the university 
enrolled in evening courses 500 young men not 
then in college who wished “to train themselves 
for positions in defense industry.” Many of 
the faculty, notably Wesley E. Peik, dean, Col- 
lege of Education; Frank MeCormick, athletic 
director, and John E. Anderson, of the Institute 
of Child Welfare, are serving as chairmen of 
subcommittees of the State Defense Commis- 
sion, and Leslie E. Schroeder, ticket manager, 
has been commissioned as a lieutenant colonel 
and has been made state air officer by the gov- 
ernor. The university is training “airplane 
pilots, signal-corps, medical, dental and coast 
artillery officers and naval ensigns” and is per- 
fecting plans “for expanding the nurses’ train- 
ing courses in the School of Nursing on a war- 
time seale.” Health and physical fitness are also 
subjects of major concern on the campus. 

A “toughening program” that will affect all 
undergraduates, including those enrolled in 
ROTC and those on “varsity athletie squads not 
actual competitors in varsity contests,” has been 
announced by Henry W. Clark, professor of 
physical edueation, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. The program, which ealls for “one hour 
of class work and one hour of competitive 
games each week,” is designed to meet the in- 
creasing demand for approximately the same 
physical fitness in colleges as is expected in the 
armed services. 

Harry Noble Wright, president, City College 
(New York), has announced that the City Col- 
lege Defense Council, which was organized “to 
utilize and coordinate the entire resources of 
the institution in the nation’s war effort,” has 
provided for a required course designed to pre- 
pare the 8,000 students in the day sessions to be 
“ready and useful in all parts of the city in any 
emergency.” The best of the trainees will re- 
ceive further instruction to the end that they 
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may “teach civilian-defense practices to other 
groups in the city and also be prepared for ser- 
vice in regular units, such as decontamination, 
demolition and clearance, bomb-detonation, fire- 
watching, housing and emergency food, road-re- 
pair, air-raid, fire-protection and medical 
squads.” 

The ‘“autolab,” described in ScHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, September 6, 1941, is a physies labora- 
tory touring the state of Pennsylvania as a part 
of the defense-training program of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. It was conceived of by 
J. Orvis Keller, assistant to Ralph D. Hetzel, 
president of the college, and was used as early 
as last summer in training nearly 3,000 high- 
school graduates in approximately 100 centers. 
It will now be the means of taking “special in 
struction to men and women enrolled in basic 
engineering courses designated as ‘Foundations 
of Engineering’” in many cities and towns 
throughout the state and, it is estimated, will 
serve more than twice the number accommo- 


dated during the summer of 1941. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE ALREADY IN 
HIGH GEAR 

In a release from the office of the president 
of Brooklyn College, Harry D. Gideonse makes 
a statement with reference to the results of the 
recent conference of college presidents at Balti 
more in their bearing upon the wartime prob 
lems of the colleges. 

Dr. Gideonse said that the admissions policy 
of Brooklyn College was such as to give to the 
institution “a young and an unusually alert stu 
dent body,” so that its graduates were one or 
two years ahead of those in the average Amer 
ican college. This, he said, made it unnecessary 
to change the regular program of the college to 
the accelerated schedule—a change difficult to 
effect because of the fact that most of the stu- 
dents partially support themselves by working 
during the summer months. 

Comimending the present policy of the Army 
and Navy not to expand the ROTC service but 
to put emphasis upon “the fundamental dis 
ciplines,” Dr. Gideonse recalled the fact that the 
organization known as the SATC in the first 
world war played havoe with aeademie pre 


grams and did not give satisfactory military 
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training in return. “In the long run this war 


will be won in technical shops and in scientific 
laboratories.” 

The college has set up “a battery of courses” 
for training in “technical and pre-engineering 
subjects,” some of them open to girls as well as 
boys and some of them to be made available to 
“every qualified high-school graduate in the 
borough.” 

Dr. Gideonse points out that Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 
grams to maintain, will leave to the School of 
Technology of the City College (New York) the 


final responsibility of meeting the technical de- 


having both liberal-arts and science pro- 


fense needs for the entire municipal system, but 
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for its own students will “take over the first two 
years of pre-engineering work.” 

Some changes in emphasis have been made in 
Freshman and 


physical-edueation programs. 


sophomore required courses will include 


the essentials of first aid, the fundamentals 
of military hygiene and physical fitness exercises. 
... One intramural program has been extended as 
a volunteer program for upperclassmen and an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. in student par- 
ticipation is the best evidence of progress in this 
area. In general the staff in the hygiene depart- 
ment has responded with professional vigor to the 
challenge of the times and sharply increased assign- 
ments are now carried by the same staff which 
carried the normal peace-time load. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


James L. Morritu, since 1932 vice-president, 
Ohio 
presidency of the University of 


State University, was indueted into the 
Wyoming, 
January 1. 

GrorGe Hf. Denny has been named president 
of the University of Alabama. Dr. Denny has 
served as acting president since the death last 
November of Richard C. Foster. 

Joun A. Entz, former president, State Teach- 
ers College (California, Pa.), became president, 
State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, Pa.), 
January 19. Dr. Entz sueceeds the late Dale 
MeMasters, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, November 22, 1941. 


EpGAR GopBoLp, general superintendent of the 
Missouri Baptist General Association, has ae- 
cepted the College 
(Pineville), sueceeding Claybrook Cottingham, 
whose appointment to the presidency of Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute (Ruston) was reported 
in Scuoot AND Society, March 15, 1941. 


presidency of Louisiana 


Josern KE. CarriGANn, direetor of extension 
service, University of Vermont, has been elected 
dean of the university’s State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He W ill take office July L sueceeding Je L. 
Hills. 

Freperick L. Hipp, field consultant for the 


Town Hall, Ine. (New York City), will resign, 





February 1, to become director of the diseussion- 
group program of the New Jersey Education 
Association. 


Luis ALBERTO SANCHEZ, professor of Amer- 
ican and Peruvian literature, University of 
Lima, has been appointed Spanish-American 
visiting professor, Columbia University, for the 
spring semester. Dr. Sanchez, who is coming 
to the United States on the invitation of the 
Department of State, will also lecture at the 
At the university, he will 
lecture on Latin-American literature and the 
social aspects of the novel in Spanish America 
and will conduct a special seminar on Spanish- 


Library of Congress. 


American literature. 


REINHOLD SCHAIRER, director of research, 
U.S. Committee on Educational Reconstruetion, 
has been appointed visiting professor, School of 
Edueation, New York University. Dr. Schairer, 
who will conduct a seminar on post-war educa- 
tion, will continue his work in organizing post- 
war study groups throughout the country. 


Homer W. ANDERSON, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, was elected president, Amer- 
Association of School Administrators, 


He will be inducted into office at 


ican 
January 10. 
the final session of the 72nd annual convention 
of the association to be held in San Francisco, 
February 21-26. 


THE Classical Association of the Middle West 
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and South, through the Committee on the 
Present Status of Classical Education, has ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Correlation of 
High School and College Latin, with the follow- 
ing personnel: Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westmin- 
ster College (Fulton, Mo.), chairman; Walter 
Rk. Agard, University of Wisconsin; Russel M. 
Geer, Tulane University; W. C. Korfmacher, 
St. Louis University; Edgar A. Menk, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. A. Pelzer 
Wagener, College of Wiliam and Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.), chairman of the Committee on 
the Present Status of Classical Edueation, and 
E. K. Turner, Emory University (Ga.), presi- 
dent of the association, are ex-officio members. 


Eimer H. WI1ps, director of the graduate 
division of the summer session, Western Mich- 
igan College (Kalamazoo), has been appointed 
a member of the Committee on Salaries, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


J. E. W. WALLIN, director of special eduea- 
tion and mental hygiene for the State of Dela- 
ware, has served during the past year as chair- 
man of the Committee on Special Edueation, 
Delaware Conference on Children in a Demoe- 
racy, and of the Delaware Committee on Prob- 
lems Affecting the Hard of Hearing, a branch 
of the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and as coordinator of terms dealing with 
exceptional children for the forthcoming “Diec- 
tionary of Education.” 


JosepH P, LASSALLE, teacher and research 
worker, University of Texas, has been granted 
a leave of absence to take a post at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in the division of 
national defense. 

NorMAN S. BUCHANAN, associate professor of 
economies, University of California (Berkeley), 
has been granted leave of absence for the spring 
semester to accept a position in the government 
war program. Dr. Buchanan will act as re- 
gional executive in the San Francisco office of 
the U. S. Office of Price Administration. 


Epwarp I. Erickson, superintendent of 
schools, Union District No. 10 (N. H.), has been 
elected acting superintendent of public schools, 
Andover (Mass.), to sueceed Kenneth L. Sher- 
man, who has been ealled to duty in the Navy. 
Eugene V. Lovely, head master, Punchard High 
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School (Andover), has been appointed acting 
superintendent pro tem to conduct the affairs of 
the office until such time as Mr. Erickson ean 
leave his present position. 

BLANCHE CULBERTSON, deputy commissioner 
of schools, St. Joseph County (Mich.), has been 
named commissioner, to succeed Raymond G. 
Peeke, who is now serving as a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army. 

GEORGE Barton Cutten, who for the past 
twenty years has been president of Colgate Uni 
versity (Hamilton, N. Y.), will retire, August 
31. Dr. Cutten will reach the compulsory age 
of retirement in April and has said that he “will 
not consider proposals ... that he be ‘drafted’ 
to continue as president of the university for 
the duration of the war.” 

SEAVER B. Buck, founder and for thirty-five 
years head master, Berkshire School (Sheffield, 


Mass.), will retire at the close of the ,present 


academic year. He will be sueceeded by Albert 
Keep, assistant head master. 

Ciry CoLuEGE (New York) has announced 
the retirement of the following members of the 
staff who have reached the retirement age of 
seventy years: Allan P. Ball, professor of class- 
ical languages sinee 1901; Alfredo Elias, asso- 
ciate professor of Romance languages since 
1909, and Otto P. Peterson, assistant professor 


of German since 1931. 


Recent Deaths 

CHUNG WING-KWONG, president emeritus, 
Lingnan University (Canton), died, January 7, 
of injuries inflicted by Japanese soldiers who 
invaded his home, aceording to a_broadeast 
heard by CBS and reported in The New York 
Times, January 27. 

FreD EvuGeNE Foss, professor emeritus of 
civil engineering, Cooper Union (New York 
City), died, January 18. Professor Foss had 
been professor of civil engineering and head 
of the department (1893-1907), the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. From 1907-09, he served 
in a similar eapacity at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. In 1909, he went to 
Cooper Union as head of the department of 
civil engineering, remaining in that post until 
his retirement, 1938. Professor Foss was sev- 


enty-nine years old at the time of his death. 
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I’reDERICK J. Work, for twenty-two years 
musical director of the New Jersey Manual 
Training and Industrial School (Bordentown), 
died, January 18, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


a well-known Negro composer. 


CHuarLes K. Mescuter, professor of English 
and head of the department, Moravian College 
and Theologieal Seminary (Bethlehem, Pa.), 


died, January 22. 


: Dr. Meschter had served as 
head of the department of English and Ger- 
man (1896-99), Perkiomen School (Pennsburg, 
Pa.); as instruetor in English (1905-09) and 

istant professor (1909-26), Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Ile went to the Moravian institution in 
1926. Dr. Meschter was seventy years old at 
the time of his death. 

WituttamM Dick Currrer, former dean, School 
of Medicine, University of Southern California, 
died, January 22, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Dr. Cutter served with the New York State 
Board of Medical Examiners, 1919-23. He be- 
came dean of the New York Post Graduate 
Medieal School (1923) and served until 1928, 
when he accepted a similar post at the School 
of Medicine, University of Southern California. 
In 1931, he resigned to become secretary of the 
Council on Medical Edueation and Hospitals, 
American Medieal Association, a post that he 
held until his death. 


Henry WELLS LAWRENCE, professor of his- 
tory and political science, Connecticut College 
(New London), died, January 23. Dr. Law- 
rence began his teaching career as professor of 
history (1910-11), University of Vermont. He 
served as instructor in history (1911-17), Dart- 
mouth College; as assistant professor (1917-18) 
and professor (1918-20), Middlebury ( Vt.) Col- 
lege. He went to Connecticut College in 1920. 
Dr. Lawrence was sixty-two years old at the time 
of his death. 

Tuk REVEREND HonorABLE Epwarp LyTTEL- 
TON, former head master, Eton College (En- 
vland), died, January 26, at the age of eighty- 
six years. 
of Eton College (1905), Dr. Lyttelton had served 
as head master of Haileybury School, 1890- 
1905. Aeeording to The New York Times 


(January 27), he was severely criticized in 1915 


Before assuming the headmastership 


for his suggestion that “Gibraltar might be in- 


ternationalized.” As a result of the criticism, 
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Dr. Lyttelton resigned from the headmastership 
of Eton College in 1916. 


Education in the Magazines 

The Atlantic Monthly for February contains 
an article by Mildred H. MeAfee, president, 
Wellesley College, entitled “Educating Daugh- 
ters,” in which she discusses the plan of instrue- 
tion at Wellesley College and the changes to be 
effected by the present national emergency. 


Education Digest is now being published in 
the Portuguese language. Lawrence W. Prak- 
ken, editor, believes that this is the first time 
“that a periodical publication in the field of 
education has been issued regularly in a for- 
eign-language edition for distribution in any 
The Brazil- 
ian edition will be sponsored by the Associacaio 


of the other American countries.” 


Brasileira de Edueaecao, of which Thomaz New- 
lands Neto is secretary. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE Louisiana State Normal College (Natchi- 
toches) was reinstated in full membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the December meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

THe formal celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Drexel Institute of Technology (Phila- 
delphia), planned for the spring, has been can- 
celed by action of the Board of Trustees. The 
decision was reached because the “present war 
crisis now occupies first place in the thoughts 
and efforts of all Drexel men and women.” 


A BRONZE plaque to the memory of Lowell 
Mason, pioneer composer of American church 
and school musie, was unveiled, January 9, at his 
grave in Rosedale Cemetery, Orange, N. J. The 
unveiling by Helen Hart Mason, the composer’s 
great-granddaughter, was part of a national ob- 
servance of the 150th anniversary of Mr. Ma- 
son’s birth in Medfield, Mass. ScHoon AnD 
Society (October 4, 1941) observed the anni- 
versary by publishing an article, “Lowell Ma- 
son: America’s Pioneer in Music Education,” 
by A. L. Rich. 


Tue Davidson Library of Judaica, regarded 
as the world’s leading collection in the field of 


Hebrew medieval poetry, was presented to City 
College (New York), January 14, as a memorial 
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to the late Israel Davidson, a graduate of the 


college (1895) and at the time of his death 
(1939) professor of Hebrew medieval poetry, 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


WirH all but three of the eligible Boston Uni- 
versity graduates of last year now working, the 
university placement bureau has attained the 
highest reeord of jobs for students in its his 
tory, according to Warren EK. Benson, director 
of the bureau. Out of 782 graduates seeking 
employment, 779 now have found work, he de- 


elared. More than 760 graduates had _ been 
placed in jobs by October 1, 1941. 
IMMEDIATELY after the outbreak of war, 


seniors who major in library service at the 
New Jersey College for Women (New 
wick) began a survey of libraries in England 


3runs- 


under wartime conditions, to see what Ameriea 
Their 


report, now completed, stresses the following 


could learn from Britain’s experience. 


five important wartime functions of every li- 
brary: (1) to keep regulations, information and 
cuidance available for the public; (2) to pro- 
vide all possible technical and commercial in- 
formation; (3) to facilitate the studies of those 
who are away from home or whose education 
has been interrupted, and to encourage all who 
read for information or recreation; (4) to fur- 
ther demoeracy by keeping people intellectually 
active; (5) to help maintain public morale and 
reason. Wartime libraries in England have 
been of great assistance to the people, the sur- 
vey shows, by providing cook books with ra- 
tioned recipes, books of games and hobbies and 
text-books on radio operation, nursing, aero 
nautics and gardening, for which there was 
great demand. 


War Certificates similar to those given in 
1918 to undergraduates who joined the armed 
forces before completing work for their degrees 
will be presented to students in like situation 
this year, the Harvard University News Office 


has announced. The award is conditioned upon 


, 


“good standing” and the completion of at least 


a year of satisfactory work. In addition, “un- 
der the general accelerated program previously 
approved by the university,” certificates of hon- 
orable withdrawal will be given to undergrad- 
uates who, though they have not completed work 
for a degree, are entering “specialized forms of 
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professional graduate training” at the univer- 
sity. 


A UNIQUE 3-year program of study of human 
relationships, and particularly family relation 
ships, is now in the process of formulation by 
the town of Addison (Mich.), in cooperation 
with Albion (Mich.) College. A grant of $30, 
000 ($10,000 a year for three years) to further 
the project has been made by the Kresge Foun 
Regina Wescott Wieman, a well-known 


psychologist and social counselor, has been en 


dation. 
gaged as director. Two courses in human rela 
tions and social techniques taught by Dr. Wie 
man, and closely related to the field work at 
Addison, will be added to the college curriculum 
It is planned to have students who are prepar 
ing for teaching and for social work spend four 
consecutive weeks in Addison working in the 
community under the direction of Dr. Wieman 


and others. 


THE Minister of Edueation of Colombia has 
closed the German colleges in Bogota and Bar- 
ranquilla because their instruction “is contrary 
to Christian democracy and their practices are 
opposed to the foundations of the Colombian 
nation,’ aeeording to a special eable to The 


New York Times, January 25. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR DeELos C. EMMONS an 
nounced, January 24, that all publie schools on 
Oahu Island will February 2. The 
schools, which were closed after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and Honolulu, will re 


convene on a shortened schedule. 


reopen 


A COMMEMORATIVE volume, “Studies in Per 
sonality,” prepared by a group of former grad 
uates of the department of psychology, Stan- 
ford University, was presented to Lewis Madi 
son Terman, chairman of that department since 
1922, at a dinner in honor of his birthday, Janu 
ary 15. The papers range from studies of per 
sonality development and measurement to stud- 
ies of psychical belief and abnormal phenomena. 
The volume includes an introduction by Robert 
S. Woodworth, emeritus professor of psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University, and a bibliography 
of Professor Terman’s writings. Editors of the 
volume were Maud Merrill James and Quinn 
MeNemar, associate professor of psychology, 
Stanford University. 
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In view of the outbreak of war, Florence Me- 
Connell Rogers, president, The Tuition Plan, 
Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(see SCHOOL AND Society, June 28, 1941), has 
issued an “interim report” on the growing use 
of the plan in colleges and universities. Be- 
tween December, 1939, and December, 1941, 
says the report, the number of schools and col- 
leges making the plan available to parents in- 
creased 296 per cent., and the number of con- 


tracts made with these schools, 730 per cent. 
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an increase almost two and a half times greater 
than the increase in the number of institutions 
using the plan. Mrs. Rogers states that 50 per 
cent. of all contracts come from parents in up- 
per-income brackets and that the record of col- 
lections during the past three years has been 
“perfect.” She quotes from William Mintzer 
Wills, comptroller of Haverford (Pa.) College, 
to the effect that the plan has “met a great need” 
at Haverford and has operated in a manner 
most satisfactory to both eollege and patrons. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE EFFECT OF DIET ON LEARNING! 

Tue Sloan Foundation has made possible a 
well-organized study to test the effect of school 
instruction upon the eeonomie welfare and the 
level of diet in the community. The prelimi- 
nary evidence seems to support the conclusion 
that the schools can bring about a very sharp 
rise in the diet habits in a large fraction of 
American communities. There are strong rea- 
sons for believing that even among the bottom 
third of the population the proper school in- 
struction can greatly improve diet. As far as 
the rural communities and small towns are con- 
cerned, it may not be too much to say that the 
schools could probably be the crucial factor in 
bringing about an adequate diet. This could be 
done in time of war, just as well as in time of 
peace, 

What would be the effect of this more ade- 
quate diet upon the eapacities and rate of learn- 
ing among the children? A summary some 
years ago of the experimental evidence seemed 
to show that there was little relation between 
the quality of the diet and the ability or rate 
of learning. Recent experimental work carried 
on in certain hospitals, however, would seem to 
indicate that very great dietary deficiencies 
greatly lowered the ability to learn. An impor- 
tant experiment recently eompleted in Balti- 
more definitely indicates that, in certain extreme 
cases, a shortage of one of the vitamins was a 
most important factor in inability to learn. 
Supplying the vitamin in large amounts seem- 
ingly greatly stepped up the rate of learning 


in these extreme eases. 


1 Summary of a paper read before Section Q, 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dallas, December 30, 1941. 


In general, one would probably summarize all 
the evidence to date by saying that, in very ex- 
treme eases, dietary deficiencies probably reduce 
rate of learning. After the diet reaches a mod- 
erate level of adequacy, this seems to have little 
if any effect on learning. In the experiment 
now being undertaken it will be difficult to sepa- 
rate the effect of improved diet from the effect 
of better instructional material which is being 
used to teach about diet. This more vital edu- 
cational material would probably within itself 
bring a very great increase in the rate of learn- 
ing. On the basis of any evidence we have at 
the present time, we would expect the more vital 
instructional material dealing with diet to have 
a greater appeal and consequently to increase 
the speed of learning. The improved diet would 
be expected to have a direct effect upon learning 
in extreme cases and from there on relatively 
little effect. 

Haroup F. Cuark 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MORE NUTRITION—LESS 
MALNUTRITION 

To-pay in the United States, through signifi- 
‘ant studies made by the government, it is esti- 
mated that 45 million people live below the 
nutritional safety line. Because they do not get 
the food they need, due to the lack of knowledge 
of nutrition, poor eating habits or poverty, 40 
per cent. of the people are not getting enough 
food and the right kind of food to maintain 
health and vigor: 20 million people have not 
been getting adequate supplies of protective 
foods. This vast nutrition problem is not new 
to the nutritionists, the social and health-divi- 
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sion workers, physicians, dentists and others 
whose daily work constantly brings them in con- 
tact with nutritional problems. 

The average American citizen, however, has 
expressed little concern over the prevalence of 
malnutrition. Quite complacently he has re- 
carded his country as one rich and powerful in 
resourees, With an abundance of food. He has 
not been aware that a surplus food supply is 
not always synonymous with good health. He 
was astonished when it was reported by the 
draft officials that, out of a million young men 
given physical examination, a iotal of 380,000 
were unfit for general service under the present 
standard. Probably one third of these were 
suffering from disabilities directly or indirectly 
connected with nutrition. In terms of men, the 
Army to-day has been deprived of 15 per cent. 
or 150,000 of the men who should have been able 
to do duty. 

It is perhaps of little use to speculate on what 
should have been done by our educational agen- 
cies. The citizens of the United States who have 
been instrumental in developing economic re- 
sources more rapidly than human resources are 
now challenged to organize a program that will 
utilize the assets of the country to develop a 
nation with greater physical vitality, alert facul- 
ties, nerve stamina. 

A wider dissemination of pertinent food and 
nutrition information to aequaint the citizens 
on all levels of living and all levels of education 
is the cornerstone of good nutrition. There is a 
paramount need for a better correlation of pro- 
grams in the teaching on the elementary level. 
The present-day elementary-school teacher needs 
a broader background of understanding so that 
he or she may have more than a casual acquain- 
tanceship with the subject. 

Too frequently the teacher’s training, if it 
touches this problem, is confined to the produc- 
tion, processing and distribution of food. A 
study of nutrition should enable the instructor 
to recognize the use of food practices in terms 
of an optimum of efficiency. It should provide 
an accurate and scientific knowledge concerning 
the nutritional aspects of the body’s needs and 
of food utilization. Good nutrition depends es- 
sentially on the matter of food and feeding and 
is fundamental in mental and physieal activities 
and their alternates, rest and sleep. Coordina- 
tion of programs in the school and in the com- 
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munity may be used as teaching devices. There 
is opportunity to correlate food production, 
processing, distribution and good nutrition with 
the school-lunch service; if the teacher is to 
become useful in the community in aiding with 
parent-teacher and other local organizations, 
he or she needs a fund of information adequate 
to meet the demands of their programs. 

The teacher should know why it is necessary 
for children as well as adults to recognize food 
fads and fallacies; to understand food values 
and the principles of good nutrition; how stand- 
ards of nutrition can be met in low-income and 
border-line families, and how people can eat 
filling foods that satisfy hunger without getting 
all the food elements for good nutrition. The 
teacher should know what healthful eating 
habits are essential to teach children; what the 
main classes of foods are and what they con 
tribute to the body; what foods are essential to 
the daily diet; what is meant by a well-balanced 
meal; how to include all the essential foods for 
good nutrition on a low food budget; what are 
the cheapest sources of energy foods, growth 
foods and protective foods. 

An alert teacher is cognizant of present social 
and economic trends and is alarmed by the evi 
dence of a prevalence of malnutrition and will 
aim to integrate his or her instruction to the end 
that pupils and students will not be handicapped 
because of poor physical stamina. As a citizen 
and a useful member of the community, the 
teacher is challenged to participate in the long- 
time national edueational program in which a 
concerted effort is being made to have all agen 
cies unite to spread an accurate knowledge of 
nutrition. 

Since May, 1941, when the Nutrition in Na- 
tional Defense Conference was held in Washing- 
ton, regional and state committees have been 
organized. As rapidly as machinery can be set 
up, county steering committees are organized 
for the teaching of nutrition and physical fitness 
at all school levels, elementary, secondary and 
adult. Participating in this program are civic 
groups, youth groups, social and religious clubs, 
commercial and professional organizations and 
educators. These agencies will consider the 
educational groups as a resource for subject- 
matter materials and information. If education 
is to be prepared to meet this demand, it is 
essential that not only the specialists in the 








field of home economies but also the teachers 
and the other fields have a 


understanding of the elements of good nutrition. 


workers in basic 


In every national crisis, the administrative 
group of educators have experienced the devel- 
opment of new trends. Those who have been 
alert to the situation have provided the essential 
courses which ultimately would enable present 
and future teachers to meet the demand which 
confronts them as they assume their responsi- 
bilities in the school and in the community. 


At no time in our history has the need for 
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training in home economies, particularly in the 
field of nutrition, been so urgent as it is to-day. 
Will school and college administrators establish 
requirements in their curricular and credential 
programs which will provide a knowledge of 
nutrition and of the methods for making it 
function? 
CHARLOTTE BIESTER 
ACTING DIRECTOR OF 
HoME ECONOMICS, 
SANTA BARBARA (CALIF.) 
STATE COLLEGE 


Corresbondence ... 





THE REAL NEED REVEALED BY THE 
GEORGIA EPISODE 


Tuavr the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Sehools has seen fit to revoke 
accreditation for ten state colleges in Georgia 


While 


such action, admittedly, expresses desire for an 


deserves more than passing attention. 


uninterrupted function of democratie processes 
in education, objective appraisal should disclose 
this declaration of allegiance to the democratic 
of life 
forthright as the particular cireumstances would 


way even in education—to be not so 


demand. More specifically, all efforts on the 


part of these southern educators to discredit 


the action of the Georgia authorities are ne- 


gated, appreciably, by the failure to record 
their position in reference to the basie cause 
for the present dilemma in Georgia publie edu- 
cation. The “unprecedented and unjustifiable 
political interference,” declaim these enlight- 
ened educators, “has violated not only sound 
educational poliey, but proper democratie pro- 
cedures.” And, at the same time, they dismiss 
the aggravating source of the controversy with 
the bland that 


proved the charges preferred against the ousted 


statement investigation has 
officials to be “either spurious or entirely un- 
supported by evidence.” 

The fact 
upheaval was occasioned by a reported proposal 


remains, however, that this whole 


to experiment with a common edueational situa- 
This 


denotes the basie issue, provoking political in- 


tion for whites and Negroes in Georgia. 


terference, to have been the problem of segre- 
gated versus mixed education of the two races. 


Consequently, any fundamental resolution of 
the situation should have concerned itself real- 
istically with the area of attrition responsible 
for the difficulty. Yet those persons intrusted 
with direction of the shaping of philosophy and 
action in American life—edueators—adroitly 
side-stepped consideration of this perplexing 
problem, in a fanfare of righteous indignation 
against vitiation of the democratic processes in 
education. The truth of the matter, though, 
is that this stereotyped view of a pattern for 
education of the Negro, in America, has con- 
stituted a most forward aggression against 
democratic edueation. And, with an involve- 
ment in war to a finish with dictatorship, Amer- 
ican democracy first must undergo the acid test 
at home. 
sole concern of the southern states; but rather 


This challenge, moreover, is not the 


one of the ccuntry at large. 

Ever since the institution of public education 
in America, the seventeen southern states and 
the District of Columbia have consigned the 
Negro to a segregated institution. The Negro 
separate school, to say the least, has been all 
that the term implies. In effect, this institution 
has been an educative agency separate from the 
school in the local community. More than this, 
the Negro separate school embodies a subtle 
token of an accepted philosophy of the in- 
feriority of the Negro—mental and otherwise. 
Accordingly, the Negro separate school afforded 
inferior facilities, in consonance with the sup- 
posed inferior ability of the Negro. This policy 
of separate and inferior educational facilities 
gained rapport from the Army Alpha tests, dur- 
ing the first world war, and subsequent investi- 
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cations into racial differences, which indicated 
mental inferiority for the Negro. Later studies, 
ot a more scientifie nature, are tending to dis- 
credit these earlier generalizations and to sug- 
eest that environment is a very potent factor in 
the edueational development of any individual. 

No matter what the native ability of the 
Necro, one could hardly gainsay the fect that 
an inferior edueational institution would pro- 
duce, in the average, an inferior educated per- 
son. This would eventuate, as a matter of fact, 
regardless of the racial identity of the educable. 
Such an observation, though, is usually recarded. 
as out of place! Further analysis, in brief, of 
the Negro separate school would reveal that the 
psychological effects of such deliberate detach- 
ment from the basie educative agency of Amer- 

pidecrane inks 

ican society result naturally in a social condi- 
tioning and distortion of personality for the 
average Negro youth, to the degree that he actu- 
ally feels and believes himself to be inferior.» 
Undoubtedly, the segregated system of educa-. 
tion bears the desired dividends! 
appraisal, it is readily evident that the" limited 
and proscribed character of the edueational pro- 
eram in the Negro separate school delimits the 
oceupational preparedness and possibilities of 
the Negro. Small wonder, then, that the Negro 
resides in a comparatively low occupational hnd 
economic status. 

The aforementioned condition, undoubtedly, is 
in direct contradiction to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the demoeratie way of life. This prin- 
ciple implies that democratic action proceed on 
the basis of intelligently shared activity on the 
part of every individual, to the full extent of his 
organic ability, in the resolution of those com- 
mon problems basie to the continuous refine- 
ment and improvement of a democratic society. 
(Quite obviously, the Negro has not been per- 
mitted to share fully in the evolution of the 
main fabrie of American life. Rather than be- 
ing integrated into this stream of life, he has 
been relegated, by every possible artifice, to a 
peripheral position in American society, in the 
face of repeated announcements that “this 
[America] is the world’s greatest democracy!” 
How, though, ean America profess utilization 
of the democratic process when it fails to inte- 

ee 
grate all the component elements within its so- 
cietal frame of reference? Such inconsistency 
with basic principles of democracy becomes the 
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touchstone of full and complete realization of 
the democratie ideal in America. 

the 
lineates the initial area for the formulation of 
philosophy and techniques in dealing with prob 
life. In this 
connection, then, edueation possesses grave re- 
sponsibility for the clarification and implemen- 
tation of the democratie ideal. At this very 


Edueation, to mind of the writer, de- 


lematie situations in Ameriean 


moment, when America is endeavoring to eon- 
solidate its forces to repulse the dastardly at- 
tack of Japan, we must be aware of the fact 
that these efforts ean not be altogether projected 
upon a spiritual and moral fiber, deriving from 
a comprehensive understanding of democracy. 
Frankly, to the.anajotity of the American peo 
ple, democracy has had only a verbal meaning— 
vague as it is. Indeed, one of the outeomes of 
the presené.war might well be a clearer con- 
ceptién and practice of democracy, in Ameriea 
and Be that as it 
hardly expect integrative ingress for the Negro 


elsewhere. may, one ean 
into the American way of life until our edu- 
cational activity is democratically organized. 
Any other way would be somewhat like placing 
We 


for democratie life by being democratic in our 


the cart before the horse. must educate 
educational life. 

In terms of truly democratie education, then, 
segregated schools, as well as discrimination in 
No matter 


what our previous social ideology, we are con- 


teaching assignment, are untenable. 


fronted with a problem that leaves no alterna 
To solve this problem, we must not rest 
If we are to be 


tive. 
our case with mixed schools. 
democratic in our educational program, we must 
provide mixed faculties along with mixed stu- 
dent What is no 
arithmetical between 
teachers; but, a faculty whose membership is 


bodies. suggested here is 


ratio white and Negro 
chosen according to selective criteria of excel- 
ee 
lence in teaching competency, irrespective of 
race. At the same time, we must be practical 
and not blind ourselves to the task involved in 
achieving this democratic end. Naturally, such 
a program should be instituted in enlightened 
and tolerant situations. In fact, sporadic efforts 
have been carried forward in such higher edu- 
eational institutions as the University of Chi- 
cago, New York University and the College of 
the City of New York. On the public-school 


level, too, progressive systems, like the New 








York publie schools, maintain such conditions. 
But, generally speaking, these instances could 
not be said to represent a corporal’s guard. 
Ilere, then, is a paradox which defies explana- 
tion. 

In practically all southern communities, the 
law expressly forbids the education of white 
and Negro children together; and, in some eases, 
prohibits the teaching of one race by a member 
Such legal restrictions, how- 


Why, 


then, do these communities continually spurn 


of the other race. 
ever, do not exist in the northern states. 


attempts to institute mixed teaching faculties? 
Many are the We are told 
that the Negro race lacks prospective teachers 
We are told 
southern-bred families 
We are told that, in 


the final analysis, public opinion would be so 


excuses offered! 
with the proper qualifications. 
that the 
might object strenuously. 


children of 


molded against the venture as to result in loss 
of financial support and patronage for the edu- 
cational institution—just to mention a few. 
This, in the opinion of the writer, is indicative 
of unscientifie generalization. How can one 
know the outcome of such a proceedure until 
after it has been tried and tested over an ade- 
quate period of time? As a fact, 


it appears that the youth of to-day, under the 


matter of 


influence of seientifie and humanized education, 


are much more tolerant and sensitive to the 
demands of a truly democratie society than were 
their forebears. And their probable conduct, in 
the situation proposed above, must not be taken 
for granted. If everyday contacts of a more 
casual nature ean be used as a yardstick, then 
likelihood points to a favorable reception of 
the proposal. We reiterate that education must 
render more than lip service to the tenets of 
democratie life by addressing itself vigorously 
to the prosecution of an edueational program 
which embraces democratic organization, both 
in structure and in function. To put it in an- 
other wise, education must be in the van of all 
activity purposing to expand democratic thought 
and action! 

The implication of demoeratie theory in edu- 
cational practices becomes doubly serious as 


make 


There is none 


America in a second war “to 


engages 
the world safe for democracy.” 
of us who would doubt the efficacy of eduea- 
training, either in 


tional and 


preparedness 
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peace or in war. And in war, regimen to the 
contrary notwithstanding, intelligence must un- 
derlie the consummation of successful military 
operations. This suggests that our colleges and 
universities must gear their educational pro 
grams to the clarification and realization of the 
democratic ideal, both at home and abroad. At 
home, we must realize that complete unity of 
spirit and purpose in democratie action ean not 
be achieved unless the thinking and action of 
all elements—majority and minority alike—is 


allowed in the extension of the democratic 


scene. Most assuredly, such a view would war 
rant the inelusion of Negro scholars in general 
educational situations. Particularly should this 
occur in our colleges and universities, since these 
cap our educational system and serve as a con- 
necting link between educational preparation 
and life activity. The very presence of Negro 
scholars not only would bolster the vulnerability 
of the present democratic social order but also 
would assure a much broader realization of the 
democratic ideal in edueation. Moreover, econ 
tact with these scholars might tend to dissipate 
the stereotyped pattern of the Negro now cher- 
ished by a large number of the majority group. 
As some might say, “Why, they [the Negroes] 
are just like us!” This, in itself, would repre- 
sent a great contribution to democratic thinking 
in America. 

The battle for democracy, to be waged abroad, 
bears direct relationship to our conception and 
practice of democracy at home. At a time when 
we are calling for national unity, one must take 
cognizance of the fact that mere structural ar- 
rangements do not insure a living democracy. 
A true demoeratie social order must be devel- 
oped upon a vital spiritual basis, issuing out 
of the integrative thinking and action of all 
those included in the social order. In this way 
alone can we guarantee the common culture 
which we choose to call democracy. And if we 
deny minority groups participation in all as- 
pects of domestie and foreign activity, we can 
hardly accomplish a united front 
against the foes of democracy. The implica- 
tions of such oversight should become obvious— 
particularly, as they relate to a democracy. 

From the foregoing, it should be concluded 
that southern communities and groups, after all, 


should not be castigated too severely for their 


hope to 
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disposition of the problem of the edueation of 
the Negro, inasmuch as they are consistent with 
their social mores and legal provisions. North- 
ern and more liberal communities, on the other 
hand, exhibit a questionable weakness in their 
failure to seize opportunities present for them 
to demonstrate democracy in action and to 
afford example for more reactionary communi- 
ties to follow suit. Moreover, it is fairly cer 
ain that the Negro—edueated and untutored 
alike—has long since become suspect of those 
shibboleths of democratic verbiage and is anxi- 


usly awaiting manifestation of a re-interpreta- 


Boeke. .« .« 
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tion of democratie life which will not only 
proffer him just participation in all functional 
activities of American life but also validate his 
long-held loyalty to democracy, even in the face 
of proscription and segregation. And, even this 
new conflict will not find him wanting as he puts 
aside, temporarily, all the hurts and grievances 
of racial discrimination and intolerance. This 
is a challenge edueation ean accept, if it will. 
Reip E. Jackson 
HONORARY FELLOW, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





“ART IN AMERICAN LIFE AND 
EDUCATION” 


Art in American Life and Education. 40th 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Edueation. Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School 
Publishing Co., 1941. xxxvi+819 pp. $4.00. 


THe list of names of the fifty-five or sixty 
contributors to this volume reads like a list of 
“Who’s Who” in American art and education. 
Recognized leaders and thinkers from all see- 
tions of the country have herein made their con- 
tributions to an excellent and inclusive volume 
of source material in the area of art education. 
The book is intended for a wide public: superin- 
tendents and principals; teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges and universities; 
supervisors of art; all school officials concerned 
with the preparation and evaluation of cur- 
ricular materials, and the layman. The basic 
philosophy permeating the entire volume holds 
that edueation in art is a common need of all— 
that art is not something apart from life. 
Despite the uniformity of the basie philosophy, 
however, the reader frequently encounters a 
thought-provoking diversity of view point in 


such things as method, choice of material for 


inclusion in a program, and the like. 

The four sections into which the book has been 
divided simplify the organization and aid one in 
quickly finding certain types of material. The 
first seetion, largely factual, entitled “Art in 


” 


Ameriean Life,” eontains several discussions of 


the place of art in present-day American life. 


The expanded scope of the arts is forcibly illus 
trated through excellent diseussions of areas 
such as city planning, publie architecture, land- 
seape design, flower arrangement, art in eom 
merce, the American theater, the motion picture 
and photography. The authors of this seetion 
point out the wide variety of activities and 
produets included in the newer concept of visual 
arts. The authors help the readers to see the 
important place these activities, almost universal 
in scope, hold in to-day’s culture. 

The second section entitled, “The Nature of 
Art and Related Types of Experience,” contains 
some of the best source material available on 
theoretical problems—psychologiecal, philosophi- 
eal, sociological, economic and edueational. One 
of the contributors to this seetion, in diseussing 
aims of art education from a_ psychological 
standpoint, clarifies the newly found importance 
of psychology in revealing information on be- 
havior and experience in the realm of art. It 
is pointed out that the psychological approach 
to edueation regards all teaching as an attempt 
to develop abilities, to foster inborn aptitudes, 
to harmonize and direct them into channels de- 
sirable from the social as well as the individual 
standpoint. 

The third section is devoted to those agencies 
effective in art edueation, and is entitled “Art 
Edueation: Its Aims, Procedures, and Agen- 
cies.” This section, introduced by an historical 
survey of American art education culminates in 
a detailed discussion of standards, the emphases 


and the procedures of a desirable art program 








The 


authors of the section recognize the place for 


for our rural and urban schools to-day. 


production and appreciation of all forms of the 
arts, yet they do not lose sight of their under- 
lying philosophy which recognizes the useful, 
everyday manifestations of art value. 


Other important problems that receive treat- 


ment are: the problem of fostering continuous 
progress in art from one level to another; 
standards of achievement and grading, and ways 
of evaluating student work. One contributor 


that we should come to terms with 


the problem of integration versus isolation. To 


points out 


keep art from becoming too specialized on the 
one hand and from losing its individuality by 
being overwhelmed by other subject-matter fields 
on the other hand, art should properly function 
in a dual role, keeping its individuality yet fre- 
quently serving as an integrative factor. 
Section four is entitled ‘The Preparation of 
Teachers of Art.” 
objectives in the field of art as: 
to the growth of the student’s personality in a 


The authors have defined the 
to contribute 


way suitable for social living; to give to every 
student art experiences that contribute to the 
joy and richness of living; to discover, to con- 
serve and to develop the specially gifted child, 
not, however, at the expense of the average 
pupils or those lacking aptitude in the arts. In 
order to train the potential teacher to under- 
stand such things as personality traits, inte- 
grated programs, ete., considerable time should 
be spent in professional-edueation courses. The 
that all teachers should have 


some art as part of their training, that special 


authors believe 
art courses should be developed for elementary 
and rural teachers, that the unnatural separa- 
tion between “fine” and “industrial” arts should 
cease and that prospective teachers should be 
acquainted with the general classroom situation 
in art. 
EUGENE E. MYERS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MAYVILLE, N. D. 


MELVIN ON METHODS IN MODERN 
SCHOOLS 

By A. Gorpon MEL- 

301 pp. 


Method for New Schools. 
vin. The John Day Company, 1941. 


> OF 
$2.95. 


Wuat of the old learnings are to be retained 
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in the modern educational program? 


What is the place of skills in an activity pro- 


more 


How much ean the teacher do in de 
What is the place of the 
special teacher? The answers to these questions 


gram? 
veloping creativity? 


have been asked by teachers and by teachers oj 
teachers. Many of these problems have long 
Help on others has been 
found only in seattered sources. This text 
brings the first detailed and complete account 
of method of teaching in the new schools. 


been unanswered. 


Edueation takes place at the crossroads of 
real living. If the wholeness and genuineness 
of life of a living group of children be caught 
and preserved, the days of the school need never 
falter (p. 3). 
cussed in Part I. 


This wholeness of method is dis 


These 


include language, measurement, reading, writ 


Part II relates technical experiences. 


ing, spelling and using tools and machines. 
These tools are both necessary and convenient 
in everyday life; yet they are schemes devised 
by adults and, as such, are entirely artificial for 
children. 

Artistic and esthetic experiences are needed 
by children to make their own world and to re- 
veal their own spirits. These experiences are 
those which enrich life and, in turn, are enriched 
by living. This way lies greatness, high destiny, 
new values for the self and for mankind. 

Science is knowing, but it is knowledge that 
must be approached by children as experience. 
Children must have a wide variety of experi- 
ences so that they may acquire the power that 
comes through understanding the world of sci- 
ence. How this is done is related in Part IV. 

Skills come from experience in reading and 
writing, original contribution, through expres- 
Knowledge is the fruit 
of experience with a world of things. Under- 
standing of living comes through social living 
(Part V). Social living must be learned and 
can be taught. Therefore children must make 
use of their social experiences to further living 
and learning. To understand better the nature 
and the purpose of democratic living with chil- 


dren in school and community, read the final 


sing form in the arts. 


section of the book. 

In conclusion, the author returns to his first 
premise—the wholeness of method. Learning is 
one experience, a single thing that branches and 











-ows. All learning leads to some goal. To 
further this process teachers should discover the 
iniqueness of each child and try to understand 


Rebort?... 
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it. Ways of doing this are suggested by Melvin 


in his book. JENNIE Mag Mart 


NEw YorkK City 





ILLINOIS EDUCATORS ORGANIZE FOR 
WAR EFFORT 
Ow the invitation of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 50 representatives of the 
te teachers colleges and of the public schools 
Illinois held a conference at Urbana, Decem- 
ber 17, 1941, on the war problems and respon- 
the 


teachers colleges and the university, the public- 


bilities of the schools. In addition to 

hool organizations represented included: the 
State Department of Publie Instruction, the 
Illinois Edueation Association, the Illinois As- 
sociation of County Superintendents, the Illh- 
nois Association of School Boards, the Illinois 
Association of City Superintendents, the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals 
High School 


Association of 
and the 
Principals. 

Max Black, of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, University of Illinois, who was professor 


Illinois Association of 


of philosophy at the University of London 
when England declared war on the Axis pow- 
ers, opened the meeting by outlining the war 
problems which have confronted English schools 
and the lessons to be drawn from the English 
He pointed out 
that British leaders, in the light of experience 
with World War I, fear a heavy increase in 
juvenile delinquency after the present war. 
As a result, within one month of the outbreak 


experience in meeting them. 


of the present war, he reported, a committee 
was set up to attack this problem. 

A second problem with which the English 
schools are asked to deal, he pointed out, in- 
volves emphasis on the eare of the body, on 
health services, medical services and all sorts of 
preventive activities, many of which in more 
normal times would be earried on by medical 
personnel but which, due to the drafting of 
doctors for war duties, are now falling upon 
the shoulders of teachers. <A third problem is 
that of providing for technical and vocational 
training. Even the science departments of 
English secondary schools, said Professor Black, 
are now training children in metal work and 


other activities which lead directly to the fae- 
tory. 

A fourth important task of the schools is con 
and 


maintenance of civilian 


Nine tenths of 


cerned with the 


military morale. this task he 
defined as consisting in a demonstration that 
what England is fighting for is worth fighting 
for—a responsibility in which the schools have 
a very important share. The maintenance ot 
determination and of cheerfulness over long, 
dreary spells in which nothing sensational is 
happening, represents another of the morale 
problems. Professor Black pointed out that the 
universities, training colleges and schools are 
participating in large-scale programs of educa- 
tion in the arts by means of traveling exhibitions 
theatrical and of 


of paintings, of programs 


music. He listed as most important of all the 
part which the English schools and universities 
are playing in preparing for post-war recon- 
struction. 

In summary, Professor Black indicated that 
the English schools, “far from being a war 
casualty, have, in effect, been called upon to do 
a great deal more in war time than they ever 
did in peace time.” In recognition of this, the 
British government, he reported, early guaran- 
teed the finances of all universities in England 
at the prewar level. The government policy, he 
stated, had recognized that the education of 
teachers is more urgent in war time than in 
peace time “because the kind of education that 
has to be done is very largely different in char 
acter.” 

Following a diseussion of this introductory 
presentation, the public-school representatives 
and the teachers-college and university repre- 
sentatives had separate morning and afternoon 
sessions, joining for a brief conference at lunch. 
Later in the afternoon a final joint session was 
held at which reports were made and plans for 
the future discussed. 

The 


agreed to set up a committee of eight members 


university and teachers-college group 
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representing each of the five state teachers col- 
leges, the 
University of Illinois, under the chairmanship 
of Thomas E 


tion, University of Illinois. 


Chicago Teachers College and the 


Benner, dean, College of Eduea- 
The public school 
group voted similarly to appoint a committee 
under the chairmanship of C. W. Sanford, asso- 
ciate) protessor ol education, University of 
Ilinois, made up of the presidents, or repre- 
entatives selected by the presidents, of each 
organization participating and of other organi- 
zations Which this group might deem it wise to 
invite to participate. It was further agreed that 
these committees would hold meetings on the 
ame date and in the same city, and would 
include joint, as well as independent, sessions 
in the programs of such meetings. 


The first meeting of these committees was 
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At that time 
the Illinois Federation of Colleges was invited 


held in Chicago on December 30. 


to set up a similar committee and to hold 
parallel meetings in such a way that joint ses 
It was 
voted also to invite the presidents and educa 


sions could be arranged when desired. 


tional chairmen of a number of Illinois eiy 
organizations to attend the afternoon session 0! 
the next meeting of the committee, which was 
tentatively scheduled for January 19. 

The December 17 conference requested Goy 
ernor Dwight H. Green to add a representativ: 
of the public schools to the State Council on 
Defense. It adopted other proposals for action 
and for study. 

Tuomas E. BENNER 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE ON THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 

THE annual meeting of the Pacifie Conference 
on the Teaching of Philosophy was held at Mills 
College (Calif.), December 28 and 29, 1941, in 
connection with the session of the Pacifie Divi- 
sion of the American Philosophical Association. 
A statistical report on the status of philosophy 
in colleges in the Pacifie area was presented by 
Elmo <A, 


Continuing a study made about seven years ago 


Robinson, San Jose State College. 
concerning the departments of philosophy at 
the University of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity, and now brought down to date, com- 
parisons were made among three periods of 
seven vears each, ending respectively in 1910, 
1950 and 1940. 


by the results was a small inerease in the part 


The general picture suggested 


played by philosophy during the middle period, 
followed by a lesser decrease during the third 
But the changes were small in amount 
In other 


period, 
and not always mutually consistent. 
words, in so far as the situation is measurable 
by the devices employed, philosophy now seems 
to occupy approximately the same relative posi- 
tion in the life of these universities as it did 
thirty years ago. Other statistics were pre- 
sented with reference to present registrations in 


philosophy in a large number of colleges. The 


conference requested that these figures be aug 
mented and published. 

Orvil F. 
who had been in charge of a workshop on junior 


Myers, Los Angeles City College, 


college terminal education during the 1941 sum 
mer session of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, conducted a workshop session on 
the teaching of philosophy. Spontaneous dis 
cussion among those present brought out the 
following problems, among others: (1) Why 
should teachers of philosophy try to cover the 
whole ground? It was alleged that this is not 
attempted so strenuously by teachers of history 
and science. In reply some confessed to a sense 
of duty to teach a minimum of factual content, 
to a conviction that students have a right to be 
made familiar with historie terminologies. (2) 
Why is history of philosophy preferred as the 
one course, if there is to be but one? One 
speaker claimed for it a greater inclusiveness of 
topies (ethies, epistemology, logic), a recapitu- 
lation of racial experience, a broader training 
(3) Is it true that in 
If so, is 


in conceptual thinking. 
some colleges philosophy is dying? 
not this the fault of the teaching? Do not some 
teachers forget that the great philosophers were 
not merely writing books but trying to accom- 
plish something in the world? By some of those 
present it was felt that philosophers tend to 
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<hirk social responsibility by failing to take 
ides on social issues of the day, or by believing 
hemselves ineffectual. What is needed is train- 
ne in criticism of such opposed values as the 
power state versus the social-welfare state. On 
che other hand it was urged that, just as a con- 
ideration of the national debt is irrelevant to 
the study of arithmetic, so it is a mistake for the 
philosopher always to be pointing out applica 

ns, since these applications should be made 
(4) Should philosophy 


begin where students are? One speaker argued 


the student himself. 


rainst this, contending that it is not the busi- 
ness of philosophy to answer student’s ques 
tions, but to get them to ask other questions; 
that we should not get Plato to solve modern 
problems, but help the student to find out what 
Plato was thinking about. On the other hand it 
was asserted that we can never completely see 
Plato’s world and that it is far more important 
to think and the 
problems which confront us. 

Arthur C. MeGiffert, the Pacifie School of 
(Berkeley), spoke on the assigned 
Substitute for Re- 


3riefly answering in the negative, he 


about the American world 


Religion 
topic, “Is Philosophy a 
ligion ?” 
proceeded to a clarification of their differences, 
their likenesses and their common task. They 
are alike in that there is neither a single phi- 
losophy nor a single religion, in that both start 
from assumptions selected from a larger list of 
possible assumptions, in that they have similar 
weaknesses. They differ in that religion in- 
volves emotional commitments rather than mere 
intellectual belief, and in that religious doctrines 
are badges of loyalty rather than metaphysical 
truths. But religion never operates in a philo- 
sophical vacuum, and the divisions among re- 
ligious people are often due to a disagreement 
about philosophical questions. The gulf be- 
tween philosophy and religion inhibits the full 


contribution of each. But now the two are 
being driven together. For both are being 


eclipsed by science and activism, by skepticism 
about the life of reason, by restraints on free- 
This 


oppression may rebuild a friendship between 


dom in pulpit and classroom. common 
them. 

Cornelia LeBoutillier, Reed College (Port- 
land, Ore.), spoke on “How Shall We Deal with 
Religious Questions Raised in Classes in Phi- 
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losophy?” Asserting that the instruetor should 


not be forced against his inclination into ex 
pressing his personal religious bias, she insisted 
that philosophers can not ignore religious ques- 
Some are common to both 


tions. concepts 


religion and philosophy. And students are dis 
the skeptical and negative 
The 


speaker then suggested four possible points of 


posed to resent 


emphasis in contemporary teaching. 
view which teachers of philosophy may feel free 
to impart: (1) The universe may be shown to be 
in part capable of friendliness to man, and God 
may be presented as good by definition. (2) 
The 


asymmetrical; ethics need have neither roots nor 


relation between religion and ethies is 


fruits in religion, but religion must have roots 


and fruits in ethies. (3) Philosophical eriti 
cism may be directed at religious beliefs, but 
not at religious responses; students should not 
feel that it is wicked to attend church merely 
because they have doctrinal doubts. (4) God is 
not altogether detached from nature. 

The conference ended with a luncheon, held 
jointly with the Pacifie Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, at which Alexander 
Meiklejohn spoke on “John Dewey and Demoe 
Dewey's 


Meikle 


john asserted that at no time has it provided 


racy.” Tracing the development of 


position with respect to democracy, Dr. 


a positive criterion for a choice between demoe 
racy and absolutism. Instead Dewey tends to 
take democracy for granted, or to regard it as 
an ungrounded, arbitrary choice, as a passion 
that Recent 


events indicate that democracy is not the in 


would exhibit itself in action. 


evitable outcome of technology, nor is the out 


come of democracy itself assured. Since prag 
matism thus fails to furnish the intellectual basis 
for a wise choice between the values about which 
men are fighting, the days of pragmatism are 
ended. 

Adjournment was made to meet at the Uni 
versity of California in December, 1942. Offi 
cers elected were John A. Irving, University of 
sritish Columbia, president; P. N. Valentine, 
San Francisco State College, 
Wilfred M. Mitchell, Bakersfield Junior College, 


undersigned as 


vice-president ; 

secretary-treasurer, and the 

fourth member of the executive committee. 
EuMo A. RoBINSON 


SAN JOSE (CALIF.) STATE COLLEGE 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF FRESHMAN 
ORIENTATION AT FOURTEEN 
COLLEGES 


AMONG 25 Lutheran colleges studied in 1939,} 


the writer found 15 institutions offering some 


type of freshman orientation course. Some in- 
stitutions devote one or two weeks to the orien- 
tation of freshmen before the opening of college. 


Others give only two or three days of testing 


and lecturing during the so-called freshman 
week. Some of these colleges provide lectures 
twice a week for the first semester with atten- 


dance required but with no college eredit given. 
Others give a formal eredit-granting course of 
one semester’s length while one of these col- 
leges provides an orientation course extending 
throughout the freshman year. Leaving out of 
consideration courses in orientation to certain 
subject-matter fields, we still have all of the 
colleges seeking to aid the student in orienting 
himself at college, but through widely differing 
programs. 

Which colleges are the more suecessful? Do 
freshmen experience more effective orientation 
in colleges with formal credit-granting orienta- 
tion courses than in colleges with other types 
Are 
certain 
What 


common misconceptions of freshmen after a 


of programs? some types of programs 


more effective in areas of orientation 


than in others? are some of the more 
semester's experience in college? 

Only a brief outline ean be here presented of 
a study designed to throw some light on these 
questions. A Test of College Orientation? was 
administered to 1,118 freshmen after the close 
of the first semester in 1941. These students 
were enrolled in 14 Lutheran colleges located 
in the Midwest, the East and the South. The 
test data were tabulated for each of the eight 
sections of the test and for the test as a whole 
in terms of mean scores, standard deviations and 


significant institutional differences.’ 


1 Erland Nelson, Proceedings, National Lutheran 
Educational Conference, Oneonta, 
Arnold, Sec., 1940, pp. 56-67. 

2Construction and reliability data for this test 
are given in ‘‘ Measuring the Freshman Orientation 
Course,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, December 20, 1941. 


Ps et ees 


On the five-choice section on library skills and 
information, the college with the highest seor 
Was an institution giving a full-semester cours: 
in orientation. The differences in mean seor 
between colleges giving an orientation course 
and those not giving such courses are statis 
tically significant and invariably in the same 
direction. Obviously, this does not give basis 
for a claim of causal relation, but it can be said 
that in general, high mean scores on the orienta 
tion test and well-organized orientation courses 
do oeeur together. The lower scores on the li 
brary section of the test are, with few excep 
tions, found among the colleges which seem to 
make least provision for freshman orientation. 
The lower mean scores are also accompanied by 
higher standard deviations indicating less homo 
geneity. At some of the colleges with relatively 
low mean scores, a surprising number of indi 
viduals received very high seores. This ean 
probably be accounted for by the fact that a 
number of high schools are now giving good 
courses in library science, enabling certain fresh- 
men to score high even if the particular college 
attended may have given little attention to such 
training. This suggests the economy of giving 
such tests of library skills to entering freshmen 
in order to separate those already familiar with 
the best library usage from those who stand in 
need of elementary and intensive instruction and 
practice. 

Again in the area on Study in College, the 
schools with the higher mean scores are those 
giving orientation courses or giving one or more 
weeks of pre-college orientation. When we re- 
eall that the effectiveness of study is still the 
principal criterion by which some students are 
dismissed as failures, and that it is still the 
principal criterion for honor rolls, degrees and 
such honors as Cum Laude and Magna Cum 
Laude, the importance of instruction in this field 
is obvious. Yet a wide difference between in- 
stitutions is evident in this field. 
ceptions of these freshmen on methods of effec- 


tive study are probably not unlike those of 


The miscon- 





3 This study is one of a series of personnel studies 
carried on under the direction of the Research Com- 
mittee of the National Lutheran Edueational Con- 
ference. 
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eshmen at other colleges and universities. 
Yet their misinformation is so glaring as to 
suggest the need of the most elemental training 
in effective study. This is probably a first duty 
of colleges of all types. To cite only a few spe- 
cifie misconceptions of these freshmen. “Slow 
readers usually comprehend more of what they 
do read” received the assent of 25 per cent. of 
these freshmen. However, in one of the colleges 
civing a full semester’s orientation course, only 
11 per cent. of the freshmen agreed with that 
tatement. Of these 1,118 students, 17 per cent. 
considered a record of the name of the book 
and author unessential when taking notes on 
library readings. Only 8 per cent. marked 
true the statement that “notes on library read- 
ings should consist mainly of ‘word-for-word’ 


quotations.” Even the statement, “Overwork in 
college is one of the most common eauses of 
nervous breakdowns,” was not without support- 
ers among these freshmen. 

On sections dealing with their own college 
and student citizenship, these freshmen seemed 
to seore relatively high. Yet significant insti- 
tutional differences were again found in favor 
of the colleges with the more complete orienta- 
tion programs. On the current question of mili- 
tary service, it is of interest to note that only 
16 per cent. of these freshmen favored excusing 
college students from military service. 

On the section dealing with personality and 
health, institutions with and without orientation 
courses are found in the upper half of the dis- 
tribution, but none of the colleges giving orien- 
tation courses are in the lower half. In the 
areas of vocational choice, worthy home mem- 
bership and religion, the mean scores are rela- 
tively high. Since most of these colleges give 
required Bible courses, students are perhaps re- 
ceiving effective aid in this field without addi- 
tional orientation courses. The fact that certain 
institutions are low on other sections of the test 
and high on the religious section would indicate 
that this part of their orientation has been more 
effective. 

For the test as a whole, the mean for the 
1,118 students in 14 colleges was 168, S.D. 16.64. 
Six of the colleges are above the group mean. 
Of these, two give formal orientation courses. 
One gives two weeks of intensive pre-class orien- 
tation work. One gives lectures throughout the 
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first semester, and the remaining two give fresh 
man lectures without course organization. Only 
one of the colleges giving an orientation course 
is below the group mean and that by only one 
point. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. With few exceptions, the colleges offering 
orientation courses show significantly higher 
mean scores for each part of the test and for 
the test as a whole than do colleges without such 
programs. Although not proving causal rela- 
tionship, in general, high mean seores on the 
test and well-organized orientation programs 
were found in the same colleges. 

2. Colleges with a well-organized program of 
lectures or pre-class training show higher mean 
scores than the mean for the 14 colleges taken 
together. 

3. In general, the greater the mean score, 
the smaller the standard deviation, indicating 
greater homogeneity among the better oriented 
eroups. 

4. Citation of only a few specifie student re 
sponses indicates misconceptions in most of the 
areas measured and ‘tweak spots” in even the 
best orientation programs. 

ERLAND NELSON 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

AND EDUCATION, 
NEWBERRY COLLEGE, S. C. 
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ANGELL, PAULINE K. When Today Began. Pp. 
378. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1942. 92¢. 
History in narrative form for children. The vocabu 
lary has been checked against the first 2,000 words 
in the Thorndike Word List. 

* 

Beers, F. S. and others. Some Principles of Ex- 
amining, with Aids for Consulting Examiners. 
Pp. 45. University of Georgia Press. 1942. 


Bett, MmnuArRD D. A Plan for the Reorganization 
of Administrative Units for the Schools of Ne- 


braska. Pp. x+105. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1941. 
$1.85. 


This plan for the reorganization of Nebraska schools 
provides an effective basis, in the judgment of the 
writer, for the study of the factors which make 
changes necessary and the direction in which changes 
should be made to secure an effective and democratic 
school system. It analyzes social and economic fac 
tors affecting district organization and proposes prin 
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methods by which 
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democratic 
may be 


an efficient 
organization 


and 
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achieved 
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* 
How to Check Inflation 


No. 64 Pp. Si. 
Rockefeller Plaza, 


(Publie 
Publie 
New 


, JOHN M. 
Pamphlet 
ommittee, 30 
10¢. 


A ffairs ( 


im 

How Good Is the Good 
Re-discovery. Pp. 15. 
Child Labor Committee, 


COURTENAY. 
Farth A Venture in 
Illustrated. National 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1942. 10¢. 
Treats briefly the organization, functioning 
methods of the Farm Security Administration, 


DINWIDDIE, 


and 


e 

What Is Truth 
nging the Authority of 
122. Ransdell, Ine., 810-16 


NE, Washington. 1941. 


e 
Our Changing Society—Its So- 
cial, Civie, and Economie Problems. Pp. xx+ 
488. Illustrated. Ginn. 1942. $1.76. 
This book has a major unifying theme, the idea that 
cause and effect predominate in human experience as 
that social problems arise from social 
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DRAPER, HILDING. 
losophy Chall 
Pp. 

Aven ié, 
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matics. 
Island 


LANDIS, PAUL H. 





in other field 


condition It is built on the assumption that the 
beginning student should be introduced to problems 
by considering the social conditions that produce 
them Interest centers about the question “Why 
social problems ”’ The underlying query which uni- 


condi- 


fies the book at every point is: What social 
tions produce the problems we now encounter in 
American soci ty 
” 
MOFFET a CAROL WILLIS. More for Your Money 
Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 63). Pp. 31. 
Publie Affairs Committee, Ine. 1942. 104. 


That development of more satisfactory standards for 
goods available to individual customers would go far 
in offsetting the losses in purchasing power due to 


higher prices is the theory discussed in this pam- 
phiet 
* 
NICHOLS, TALMAGE, and HAROLD L. STILES. Wood- 


working Workbook for High Schools. Pp. 63. 
Illustrated. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
1942. 68¢; quantity rates. 


Including “Preliminary Lessons,” ‘Woods and Lum- 


ber.’ “Tools and Elementary Processes “Wood 
Fasteners,” “‘Wood Finishing,” “Problems.” 


‘1941 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Eduea- 
tional Reeords Bulletin No. 35. Pp. xiv +57. 
Edueational Reeords Bureau, 437 West 59th 
Street, New York. 1942. 


Including “The Interpretation of Fall Test Results,” 
Frederick DB. Davis; “Some Data on the Reliability 
and Validity of the Cooperative Test of Social Stud- 
ies Abilities,” Margaret S. Selover; ‘Intelligence 
Quotients Derived from the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination, College Freshman Edition,” 
Arthur bk. Traxler; “A Study of the Revised Edition 
of the Stanford Achievement Test,” Arthur E. 
Traxler 
e 


Reeord of Inter-American Cultural 
Events. Pp. 36.  Mimeographed. No. 18, Di- 
vision of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 


Union, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
* 
Rose, Mary S., and BERTLYN BostEy. Vegetables 
to Help Us Grow—A Nutrition Unit for the 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Woop, Hucu B. (editor). 


Youna, WILLIAM FE. (editor). 


VoL. 55, No. 1414 


First, Second and Third Grades of the Elemen 
tary School. Pp. v+25. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. 35¢. 

This unit on vegetables is planned for the use of the 
regular grade teacher and may be conducted in the 
classroom without special equipment. 


ScHarpPes, Morris U. Letters from the Tombs. 


Pp. vit+119. Illustrated. Schappes Defense 
Committee, 114 East 16th Street, New York. 
1941. 25¢. 


The author, formerly a teacher in the College of the 
City of New York and suspended as a result of the 
Rapp-Coudert committee investigation into Com 
munistie activities, was sentenced to eighteen months 
to two years in jail for perjury—a conviction he is 
now appealing. Proceeds from the sale of this book 
will go to this cause through the Schappes Defense 
und. 
e 


Scouting in the Schools—A Manual of Practical 
Procedures Related to Seout Activity and Coop- 
erative Relationships. Pp. 95. Illustrated. The 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York. 1941. 

e 

Teacher’s Kit for a Study of Railway Transporta 
tion. Association of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
This kit, consisting of a 56-page “Teacher's Man 
ual,” 56 railroad pictures and a 72-page booklet en 
titled “The Stories Behind the Pictures,” may be 
obtained without cost by teachers in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. It aims to supply teachers with 
factual material with which to organize a transpor- 
tation unit for children in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades, particularly. 


ULMER, GILBERT. Some Suggestions for Teaching 
Geometry to Develop Clear Thinking (Kansas 
Studies in Education, Vol. 2, No. 7). Pp. 22. 
Published by the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. 1942. 

This issue of Kansas Studies in Education is dis 
tributed to high-school mathematics teachers with 
the hope that they may find it of some use as a 
source of classroom materials and suggestions for 
teaching geometry to develop an understanding of 
principles of clear thinking. Copies will be fur- 
nished upon request to H. E. Chandler, 121 Frank 
Strong Hall. 

o 

‘*Curriculum Improve- 

ment in Washington’’—Proceedings, Inland Em- 

pire Curriculum Society, Seattle, November 14- 

15,1941. Curriculum Bulletin, No. 51. Pp. iii + 

39. Published by the University of Oregon. 

Obtainable at the University Cooperative Store, 

Eugene. 1941. 50¢. 

s 

‘<The Social Studies 
in the Elementary Sehool.’’ Twelfth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies. Pp. xx + 
243. NEA. 1941. Cloth, $2.30; paper, $2.00. 
The purpose of this Yearbook is to provide guidance 
and help for teachers and others in developing a 
“more wholesome, satisfying and effective program 
of instruction in the social studies of the elementary 
school.” It purports to show, also, the place of the 
pupil in the social setting and how the social studies 
may clarify and improve his status. The impact of 
social and industrial change upon the child’s place 
in society, and the resulting responsibility of the 
social studies in the necessary adaptations of the 
child and society, to the enrichment of both, are 
described and interpreted. 





